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day yet assumed the appearance of money, and the fact that,
as in the case of metal, variations in the volume of it, or rather
of certain of its expressions, tend to alter the purchasing power
of the unit in common use, had not become clear to this per-
spicacious writer or to his contemporaries. The world had to
wait until the eighteenth century before its thinkers were pre-
pared to embrace paper substitutes for metal coins within
their exposition of the quantity theory, and even then it was
easy to overlook some of the many forms of paper credit.

But the development of monetary theory is not strictly
within our province. Bodin's controversy with Malestroit has
been introduced to help us on our way. Before leaving these
writers we may pause to notice that not only was Bodin doing
less than justice to Malestroit's insistence on alterations in
mint valuation as a factor in the upward movement of prices,
but subsequent writers also have been inclined to neglect the
latter's defective though useful analysis of that aspect of the
problem in their admiration of the more famous writer. Still,
the stream of the metal must have pride of place in any
enumeration of the monetary influences which went to make
the price revolution. The results of the stream were manifest
in all activities which involved a money transaction: national
boundaries were not respected by the American treasure. A
crying-up of the current pieces of money within any one terri-
tory might have internal effects very similar to those of a de-
cision to put more than the previous number of coins into
circulation. Nevertheless, in the first case the value of the
metal held for bargaining for the products of the country's
neighbours would remain unchanged, whilst in the case where
the amount of metal in circulation was increased, a considerable
upward movement in the number of external purchases would
at once be observed. In other words, the exchanges would adapt
themselves automatically to a new level after devaluation,
whether accomplished by crying-up or by the minting of less
weighty coins; they would be affected only within narrow
limits by an increase in the metallic circulation following the
acquisition of new gold and silver.